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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH x 

BT LAWRENCE GILMAN 



If Gustave Flaubert is, as Mr. Henry James informs us, the 
novelist's novelist, surely Mr. James himself is the critic's critic. 
To read Mr. James on Flaubert, or on Balzac, or on D'Annunzio 
is to know one of the most prostrating of spiritual experiences: 
a realization of the futility of competition. To all those who 
may be called upon, or who may feel moved, some day to write 
about, for instance, the novels of Signor D'Annunzio, we would 
say: avoid as a literary upas-tree Mr. James's essay on the 
subject. We do not mean to imply that Mr. James has "done" 
Signor D'Annunzio once and for all — so completely that the 
author of II Fuoco, as a " case," can offer no new aspect or surface 
to the inquiring student of contemporary letters. Conceivably 
there are phases of Signor D'Annunzio's case that Mr. James 
has left unconsidered; but only those who have not read Mr. 
James's report of what is apparently one of the most engrossing 
of his "cases" will be able, we imagine, to attempt with any 
comfort a supplementary examination. For the critic, "the 
great feast-days of all," as he confidingly tells us, "are those 
much interspaced occasions of his really meeting a ' case ' — as he 
soon enough learns to call . . . any supremely contributive or 
determinant party to the critical question." One does not 
light-heartedly undertake that which has already been superla- 
tively accomplished; and when Mr. James has met and wreaked 
himself upon a "case," he is likely to have established a critical 
proprietorship over it for a discouragingly indefinite term. To 
read him at his best is to experience a complex emotion. Your 
delight in the bravura of the thing — the superb and sustained 
virtuosity of the whole critical performance— is embittered by 
the dejected realization that any performance less dazzlingly 
achieved will seem very tame and unadventurous indeed. "The 
critic's critic" we have chosen to call him: for it is not likely 

1 Notes on Novelists, by Henry James. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1915. 
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that any but those unhappy beings who have practised this 
funambulatory art will perceive the triumphant nature of Mr. 
James's accomplishment. The others will not know (fortunately 
for us) that he makes our most anxious efforts at delicacy of dis- 
crimination and justness of characterization seem bald and 
trite; they will not envy his "curious, various, inquisitive, al- 
ways active employment of language as a means of communica- 
tion and representation" (the phrases are those he uses in 
praise of D'Annunzio, but they are truer even of himself) ; they 
will inevitably do less than justice to an incomparable master 
of an exacting and perilous art. 

To praise Henry James the critic as, in certain regards, the 
master of us all, is not, however, to exhibit him as a model for 
the adolescent practitioner. But in saying this we have no inten- 
tion of implying that the forbidding legend which Mr. James 
long ago became has any considerable validity. The legendary 
James is not merely a caricature, but a falsification. The 
Jacobean legend postulates a forbidding and solemn creature, 
ponderously convolvulate in cerebration and wilfully opaque in 
speech — as grotesque a distortion as contemporaneous misun- 
derstanding can show. Doubtless the legend will survive, to 
the inextinguishable amusement, one hopes, of the illustrious 
victim himself; certainly to the mild exasperation of those who 
have perceived the veritable personality behind the distorting 
haze of fable. For these, the Notes on Novelists is a particularly 
cheering corroboration. The high spirits, the bubbling vivacity, 
the incorrigible playfulness, of the authentic James are manifest 
upon page after page. As for the notion that Mr. James is pre- 
vailingly esoteric in thought and deliberately recondite in utter- 
ance, it is difficult to imagine its persistence in the face of these 
anxiously lucid and often forthright studies. Indeed, we observe 
Mr. James in many passages of this remarkable book so patheti- 
cally solicitous, as it seems, to straighten the line of communica- 
tion between his thought and the reader's that the habit of 
colloquialism that has been growing on him of late years finds 
issue in a slanginess that is unabashed and, to tell the truth, a 
little disconcerting — not because one entertains any pious horror 
of slang per se, but because Mr. James is far from being terribly 
at ease in the colloquialistic Zion. His dalliance with the lan- 
guage in its uncorseted state is often as disturbing to those who 
read him with fondness as it must be hilariously welcome to the 
irreverent and the ribald — provoking in the consciousness of 
those for whom the satirical mood survives an unsuppressible 
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memory of youthful excitement over the acrobatic antics of cer- 
tain stately denizens of the jungle. As he himself might say, he 
does not always, in his colloquial flings, "get away with it." 
There is a relatively unadventurous use of the colloquial, to be 
sure, which endures with comparative docility the embraces of 
Mr. James's naturally chaste and high-bred muse. When we 
read that "the new novel" is "up and doing," for example, we 
have not a word to say in deprecation. When we find him speak- 
ing of Thackeray's "look-in" at the acquaintance between 
Arthur Pendennis and Fanny Bolton, we are aware of misgivings. 
When he speaks of certain unspecified Victorian novelists as 
being "shamelessly 'dodgy,'" we are both unedified and un- 
illumined (for this mysterious but meritorious term is doubtless 
a flower of British soil). But when, in the middle of a noble and 
eloquent passage in his study of "The Novel in 'The Ring and 
the Book,'" Mr. James tells us that he will be hanged if such 
and such a statement isn't true, we yield him, with a patibulary 
gesture as unremorseful as his own, to the derision of the mob. 
We dislike to speculate upon the probable outcome of this 
tendency in Mr. James. Some might allege that it is prophy- 
lactic in its effect upon Mr. James's own style; others might 
say that it is useful in persuading the unregenerate anti-Jacobites 
to approach him with a warming consciousness of solidarity. 
But will Mr. James know when and where to stop? As we 
see it, he is heading straight for that literary Coney Island 
wherein he may some day achieve the joyous speech of the 
most care-free of its revelers, and we shall find him reporting 
to us of a supposititious occurrence in something like these 
inspired terms of a contemporary journalistic historian: " Widow 
trying to cop cop, cops cop on his cocoa." 

But this is to magnify a mole-hill. We have chosen to 
emphasize this amusing phase of his later writings rather to 
offset the usual familiar complaint of his Brahminical aspect 
than because it is a matter of much consequence. It would be 
critical perfidy of an unforgivable kind to interpose any obstacle 
in the way of the casual reader's approach to this extraordinary 
sheaf of studies — the most stimulating, the most rewarding that 
English literary criticism has yielded us in many a day. These 
eighteen essays, ranging amply from Balzac to Stevenson, from 
D'Annunzio to Arnold Bennett, from Dumas to Mrs. Wharton, 
are as full of meat, of substance, as they will hold. They are 
richer in "fundamental brain-stuff" — as Rossetti called it — 
than any body of English criticism since Arnold's. And how 
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superb they are in "handling" — how incontestably that of a 
master is Mr. James's technique ! From page to page he keeps us 
intrigued by the long and firm yet delicate line of his thought, 
the triumphant felicity of his characterization, the recurrent 
eloquence, charm, wit of his expression, that often glows into a 
golden beauty of surface; that can be gravely noble — as in the 
finale of the essay on "The Ring and the Book"; or memorably 
simple and tender — as in the close of the loving appreciation 
of Stevenson; that is always, even in its lapses and its indiscre- 
tions, the expression of a great master of English prose. Mr. 
James suffers from his own superabundance and fertility of 
cerebration. In the flood of ideas which continually possesses 
him, despite the checks and safeguards, the restraining and 
modifying levees and dams which he is for ever providing, he 
not infrequently gives us the sense of his being — to use one of 
his own phrases — rather more than "up to his chin." His 
utterance is often impetuous at the expense of precision and 
effectiveness. He is no self-conscious obscurantist, no solemn 
mystifier. On the contrary, there is something contagiously 
youthful — an incorrigible impetuosity and exuberance and full- 
ness of life — in the Jacobean psychology. He is often unheedful, 
pouring forth his torrent of thought and feeling with too little 
regard for the course it is to take and the obstacles it is to amass 
in its own path. If he were less than one of the indubitable im- 
mortals, we should venture the impiety of saying that Mr. James 
would benefit by a little friendly editing. 

We have called him an incomparable master of the art of 
criticism; and incomparable he indisputably is in respect of 
inquisitiveness and discernment, a scrupulousness that is 
exquisite and perpetual, a literary conscience without parallel 
for sensitive and anxious probity, a spirit from which com- 
promise and vulgarity, bitterness and excess, seem equally 
remote. Here, in short, is an artist who, practising a craft that 
peculiarly invites to intellectual and spiritual betrayals, still 
keeps himself "unspotted from the world." 

Lawkence Gilman. 



